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For “The Friend.” 
Ribbonism in Hreland. 

Much of the land in Ireland is held in large 
tracts, owned by wealthy families, and occu- 
pied sometimes by thousands of tenants, as 
was the case with Lord Lansdowne’s estate at 
Kenmare, to which reference was made in 
the article on the Potato Rot. There appears 
for generations to have existed in the popu- 
lar mind a degree of restlessness and dissatis- 
faction with the existing order of things, 
arising from several causes; among which 
are historical reminiscences of former spolia- 
tions when Ireland was subdued and parti- 
tioned off among its Saxon conquerors, and 
probably that uneasiness which arises from 
8 depressed social condition. 
feeling operating on an ignorant population, 
among whom a low state of morality pre- 
vailed, led to many disorders, and often im- 
peded the efforts of those who were sincerely 
desirous of elevating the condition of the 
peasantry. Associations were formed, the 
members of which were styled “ Ribbon men,” 
and at their meetings prominent landowners 
or agents, who had rendered themselves ob- 
noxious, were doomed to destruction, and per- 
sons selected or hired to kill them on the first 
convenient opportunity. Numerous murders 
followed from these proceedings. It is worthy 
of special note, that the leading motive does 
not appear to have been personal hatred or 
revenge, but a hope that in some undefined 
way, good would result from it to the tenan- 
try and common people of Ireland. It was in 
reality a species of wild and irregular war— 
carried on secretly and against specially se- 
lected individuals, but individuals against 
whom personally there was not necessarily 
any more dislike than a sharpshooter in regu- 

warfare, would feel against a person in 

enemy’s camp, towards whom his rifle 
Was directed. Indeed tho two species of war 
are about equally rational. 

The author, W. S. Trench, was one against 
whom the decree of the “ Ribbonmen” went 
forth, and his account of his experiences and 

ations give some insight into the opera- 
tions of that secret and formidable associa- 
ion. He says. 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the Ribbon 
Code was terrible to the landlords only. The 
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tenant, quite as frequently as the landlord,|der his land; giving him at the same time 
became the victim; and many a thriving,|his stock and crop and all that he had or 
harmless, well-conditioned man has perished |could make money of, and forgiving him all 


under its terrible laws. 


rent and arrears—no matter how much he 
“The main object of the Ribbon Society was| owed. 


I was aware that in making this pro- 


to prevent any landlord, under any circum-| posal it would not be accepted by any except 
stances whatever, from depriving a tenant of|those who could not pay ; and from those, all 


his land. ‘ Fixity of tenure,’ which has late- 
ly been so boldly demanded by the advocates 
of tenant-right, was then only secretly pro- 
claimed in the lodges of the Ribbon Society ; 
and ‘fixity of tenure’ it was determined to} 
carry out to the death, which almost neces- 
a followed. 

“The second object was to deter, on pain 
of almost certain death, any tenant from tak- 
ing land from which any other tenant had 
been evicted. These main — of the 
society were carried out with relentless se- 
verity ; and numerous indeed were the victims 
in all ranks of life, from the wealthy peer to 
the humblest cottier, who fell under the hand 
of the assassin, sworn to carry out its de- 
crees.” 

“ But it may well be supposed that a society, 
thus constituted in utter lawlessness, was not 
very likely to adhere long or accurately to 
the precise objects for which it had originally 
been formed ; and accordingly, by degrees it 
assumed the position of the redresser of all 
fancied wrongs connected with the manage- 
ment of land, or with landed property in any 
form whatever. I have known frequent in- 
stances of landlords receiving threatening no- 
tices for evicting tenants, although these ten- 
ants had refused to pay any rent whatever, 
and of tenants receiving similar notices for 
taking the land of the evicted occupiers. 
[ have also seen a notice, announcing certain 
death to a respectable farmer, because he 
dismissed a careless ploughman ; and a friend 
who lived near me, was threatened with death, 
because he refused to hire a shepherd who 
had been recommended to him and who was 
approved of by the local Ribbon lodge. I 
myself received a letter, illustrated with a 
coffin in flaring bloody red, and adorned with 
death’s head and cross bones, threatening the 
most frightful consequences to myself and 
family, if I did not continue to employ a 
young profligate carpenter, whom I had dis- 
charged for idleness and vice !” 

In the year 1851, W. S. Trench took charge 
of the estate of Lord Bath, in the county 
Monaghan. The tenants had been allowed 
to fall into heavy arrears, so that not less 
than 30,000/. was due upon the estate when he 
took the management. Many of the tenants 
had not paid any rent whatever for periods 
varying from two to six years. 

“ My first step, he says, on going to Car- 
rickmacross—a locality with which my pre- 
vious experience on Mr. Shirley’s estate had 
made me well acquainted—was to offer free 
emigration, at the expense of the landlord, to 
any tenant who chose to accept it, and to his 
immediate family, provided he would surren- 


I required on the landlord’s part was the bare 
worn-out land.” 

“A large number of the utterly insolvent 
availed themselves of this proposal—resigned 
their land, and took shipping forthwith for 
America ; but liberal as the offer was, it pro- 
voked the bitter hostility of the most reckless 
and violent of the tenantry. These at last 
saw that they must now be forced to come to 
terms; they must settle their accounts or 
emigrate. Hitherto they had declined to do 
either. They had paid no rent, and yet they 
held possession of their land. This they 
perceived could now go on no longer.” 

“ A cautious and organized conspiracy was 
now set on foot. 1 was informed from pri- 
vate and trustworthy sources that large sub- 
scriptions were being collected to pay the 
murderer who would consent ‘to do the job ;’ 
that 50/. was offered to any one who would 
shoot me; and I was warned in the most 
earnest but friendly manner that my life was 
ir imminent danger.” 

“ At first I could scarcely credit the truth 
of all these warnings. I was unconscious of 
having done one harsh act ; I had not eject- 
ed one single tenant from the estate. I had 
availed myself of my original compact with 
Lady Bath, as arranged on my first accepting 
the agency of the estate, that I should never 
be required to turn out any tenant, even for 
non-payment of rent, without being able to 
offer him a free passage to any port in Ameri- 
ca he chose, giving him at the same time his 
stock and his crop, forgiving him all arrears, 
and allowing him to take away all that he 
had, provided he would only surrender the 
worn-out land whenever he became unable to 
pay for it. Liberality such as this, I well 
knew, had not been always exercised by 
landiords in similar cases; but I took care 
that there should be no misunderstanding 
about it ; and I announced these regulations 
in the most public manner in the estate office, 
at the poor Law Board, and whenever oppor- 
tunity occurred. Notwithstanding all this, 
however, I found a deep-rooted determination 
growing and increasing amongst a large body 
of the tenantry that they would not, under 
any circumstances, quit the land they had so 
long held almost rent-free ; and perceiving 
that measures had been taken to provide 
them with the means of living elsewhere if 
they could not pay for their holdings, — 
resolutely determined to have me murdered, 
which would at least afford them temporary 
respite, and perhaps deter, by the terror thus 
likely to be established, any other man from 
undertaking so dangerous a task as that of 
enforcing the payment of rent from that por- 
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tion of the tenantry of the Bath Estate who| there wholly thrown down ; he is not there as|worship him, and not the Lord, for the 
felt disinclined to pay. yet dispossessed and cast out. As long as|cannot be worshipped in any part of Bak , 
“TI need not say, that by no means all the) there is there any thing left wherein he may|but the king of Babylon is worshi : 
tenants on the estate joined in or cy yes dwell, he knows his own, and his hold of it.) Babylon, and the king of Sion alone in Sion, 
of these proceedings. Amongst the higher|It is his right, and he will not lose it. All sin,|Ah! how deeply do men deceive their soulg! 
classes of tenants there were many who Ijall darkness, is properly his; it is his seat,|they think they believe in God, they think 
firmly believe would have risked their own/and he hath the government there. Man is|they pray to God, and hope to be owned gt 
lives to save mine; and the many friendly|the land where these two kings fight; and|length by God, and yet are so far from 
peasants who gave me private warning of| whatever is good and holy belongs to the one|ing out of mystery Babylon, that it was never 
my danger, proved also that amongst a large/ king, and whatever is evil and unclean belongs |yet so much as discovered to them; but they 
portion of the lower classes the system now|to the other; and there is no communion or|have either walked in the way of religj 
entered on was against their wishes. But)peace between them; but each keep their/and worship they were brought up in, in the 
artly through the terror established by the| own, and gather of their own unto themselves. |apostasy, or perhaps have removed out of one 
ibbon Confederacy, and partly from a gen-| And where the fight is once begun between |or two of the broad streets of it, and so there. 
eral feeling which then prevailed in the coun-; these, there is no quietness in that land, till/by think they have left Babylon when as the 
try, that all landlords and agents ought to be| one of these be dispossessed; but then there|same spirit hath sat down in another strogt 
‘put down,’ there could be no question that|is either the peace of Babylon, most com-|of the same city, building up another house 
a considerable number of the tenantry, com-| monly under a form of holiness ; or the peace |by the direction of the king thereof, and there 
prising even men ‘well to do’ in the world,| of Sion, in the Spirit, life, and power. worshipping the same spirit as they did be 
subscribed, or tacitly approved of the mea-| 6th. This city was built (and is daily built)|fore; but their souls never knew the fire in 
sures which were now in progress for getting|in imitation of Sion, painted just like Sion.|Sion, and the furnace in Jerusalem ; by which 
me put out of the way :—the ugly word ‘ mur-| The intent of its building was to eat out Sion,|the very inwards of their spirits must be 
dered’ is seldom used in Ireland when alluding] to suppress Sion, to withdraw from the Truth |cleansed, before the pure eye of life be opened 
to the killing of a landlord or agent.” by a false image, and to keep her inhabitantsin| which can sce Sion. 
“ At length my secret friends informed me| peace and satisfaction, under a belief and hope (To be continued.) 
that matters were drawing to a crisis; that} that it is the true Sion; and therefore it must be 
a meeting had been held amongst the leaders 
of the Ribbon Association ; that I had been 
formally tried by a judge and jury in a large 
barn at one of the tenants’ houses ; that I had 
been found guilty of being ‘ an exterminator’ 
(though I had not evicted a single tenant) ; 
and that they knew they had no chance o 
having things any longer their own way 
‘unless Trench was put off the walk :’ such was 
the expression used for a final determination 
that I should be deliberately murdered. 
“Steps were accordingly taken to have this 
sentence carried into effect. Money was col- 
lected ; and after a little time two men were 
chosen (neither of whom lived on the estate, 
and neither of whom had I ever known or 
injured), as the instruments of the intended 
crime. One of these was a bold active young 
man named Hodgins—I believe he had been 
a navvy employed at some railway works 
near Castleblaney, and was quite a stranger 
in the locality. The other was an idle good- 
for-nothing fellow, living in a small hut be- 
tween Carrickmacross and Inniskeen, near 
the estate but not actually on it. He was a 
weak small man, but clever and cunning toa 
degree, of great resource in difficulties, and, I 
suspect, an arrant coward at heart. His 
name was Thornton. He did not seem to be 
naturally of a cruel or bloody disposition, but 
he took delight in way-laying, and plotting, 
and hiding, and contriving my death, much 
in the same way that a deer-stalker of the 
present day enjoys the various contrivances 
of stealthy approach by which he can get a 
shot at the antlered monarch of the glen. 
(To be concluded.) 

















































made like Sion, else it could no way suit these For “The Friend” 
ends. Every street must be like the streets of My Country Home. 
Sion; every house like the housesofSion;every| Surely my lines have fallen unto me in 
tribe and family like the tribes and families|pleasant places, is the feeling as I sit under 
of Sion ; every person like the persons in Sion;|the piazza of our Delaware county home, and 
all the laws, ordinances, &c., like the laws and |look out on the beautiful landscape spread be. 
ordinances of Sion ; the worship like the wor-|fore me of field and wood, interspersed with 
ship in Sion; the faith like the faith of Sion ;|barns and dwellings, the Delaware river, ata 
the painted Christ like the Christ of Sion;|distance of six miles, extending in an arch 
all that go for truths like the truths of Sion ;|for several miles, with here and there on its 
they would not deceive else; Babylon would|surface the white sails of vessels, the sandy 
be soon seen through else, and become quick-| bluff of Redbank conspicuously in view, and 
ly desolate and forsaken, did she not lay her|about ten miles away the houses of Woodbury. 
paint very thick, and with great art and skill.|The picturesque bridge over the Schuylki 
Now here’s the wisdom, here’s the true eyejat Penrose Ferry, the masts of the Govern 
tried, to see through all the paints of this city, }ment vessels at League Island, and the Lage 
in all the shapes and forms of it; to turn from|retto buildings at the mouth of Darby creek, 
every street, every house, every chamber, |are interesting points of observation. 
every image and false appearance of truth ;| How quiet and calm the country seems, as 
every false appearance of ordinances andjone quietly reclines in any easy chair, and 
ways of worship; every likeness of things|dreamily enjoys the beauty so profusely spread 
which this spirit forms from the letter; every;before him. What a rest to body and mind, 
duty that it thus calls for; every promise of|when relieved from the pressure of business 
scripture which it endeavours to apply to that|cares and exertions! 
to which it belongs not, that it might lullthe| The few days I have spent here have quite 
soul asleep, and cozen and deceive it of the|revived an interest in the birds and flowers. 
thing promised ; here, I say, is the true eye|In one corner of the garden, behind the wagon 
tried to turn from all this, and to wait for the|shed, is a neglected corner ci over- 
raising and redeeming of the true seed of Sion,|grown with the wild Ladyslipper or Touch- 
and for the springing up of the true life and|me-not, (Impatiens fulva) now thickly sprin- 
power in it and from it: for as long as this;kled with bright orange-colored flowers. I 
spirit can deceive you with any likeness, ye| wandered to the spot after breakfast this 
shall never know the Truth nor come to the|morning, and found it to be a favorite feed- 
worship of the true living God, which alone|ing-ground of the humming bird. These beat 
is in the Spirit, and in the Truth. tiful little creatures would poise themselves 
7th. For the end of all this, of Satan’s build-|on their wings, the body remaining almost 
ing up this city, this great city (thus accu-|as motionless as if they were resting on & 
rately in the power of deceit, and in the very |twig, and with elevated head and bright eye, 
ea Selected for “The Friend.” (likeness of Sion) was, and is, that it might be| would glance at surrounding objects. If the 
A Description of Babylon, for the sake of the!taken for Sion, and be worshipped there as|survey was satisfactory, they would visit 
daughter of Sion, which at present dwelleth| God, and that without jealousy or suspicion. | flower after flower, inserting the long bill into 
in the midst thereof. And he hath attained his end; his city hath!each to obtain the honey or insects (or both) 
_ Continued from page 398.) deceived and doth deceive, it passeth current | which it would afford—sometimes approach 
5th. It is the city of the king of darkness,| for Sion among all the inhabitants of Babylon; jing almost within arm’s length of the place 
of the prince of the power of the air, who| almost every sort of people cry it up for Sion, | where I stood. I remembered to have met 
rules universally in the darkness, in the mys-|in one appearance or other, though all do not|with the remark, that the smaller birds could 
tery of iniquity throughout, even in every|cry up the same appearance; but their own | not take in at one view so large an object a# 
heart. Wherever is sin, there is Satan’s throne; image, way, and worship, every one extols ;'a man, and therefore, if there was no motion, 
and there he hath his laws, his government,| their own image of the truth for the Truth; could not distinguish him from a tree or rock. 
his power, in every heart of his dominion.|their own way of worship for the way ; their| Encouraged by this thought, I plucked a little 
And where there is the least subjection to him,|own church and family for the church and ‘Spray of the Impatiens, on which was a well- 
he is yet a prince ; his building is not as yet! family of God. And worshipping here, they |developed blossom, and holding it steadily ia 
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—— 
hands, determined to try whether I could 
entice one of my little feathered friends to 
yisit it. Soon I was surrounded by a little 
p, chasing each other hither and thither 
with sadden and rather startling movements. 
So pugnacious or irritable were they, that the 
near appearance of a second bird was the al- 
most certain signal of an immediate assault. 
Atlength one little pet approached my flower, 
hovered in the air about two inches from it, 
and was, a8 I hoped, about to explore its re- 
ceases, When it saw an intruder a few feet off. 
Anger overcame hunger, and it darted to at- 
tack the stranger, and thus my experiment 
filed of entire success. 
We are quite surrounded with birds. AsI 
quietly sit in my room, I hear a sudden whir- 


ring in the chimney, caused by the rapid|duct to what it imposes, Ah! my dear 
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now but the wreck of a family, and however I can only plead, cause it to be so, gracious 
thrillingly it may come over the feelings|Lord. Oh! I tremble more than at anything 
sometimes, there 1s a voice that can whisper, else, at the fear of raising mountains in my 
if sought unto, it is all well. As we place,own path, and shutting up, or wrapping up 
our hopes beyond these changes, and then the gift entrusted in the ‘ clean napkin.’ ” 

fortified by the strength it will bring us,} “12th mo. 28th. The year nearing its 
whatever else time developes as in store for|exit; and notwithstanding the sorrowful, and 
us will be accepted as the natural course of | discouraging, and humiliating picture it pre- 
life, and have no power to mar the bosom’s sents in my own case, as exhibited in these 
tranquillity. But ah! I know it requires;memoranda, I do yet believe, through the 
deep living to come to this. Not by a mere|merey of Him whose compassions are ever- 
conviction of the understanding these things|lasting, a little ground has been gained; 
can be, but a faith resulting from obeying the|though in the way of loss as regards the wis- 
will of God. There must o no living to the ;dom of the fleshly part, the way undoubtedly 
flesh, no gratification of the carnal appetites,|in which Divine Wisdom manifests itself. 
but a daily dwelling under the cross, and a|/The way of Truth has always, from the very 
constant regulation of our whole life and con-|first serious conviction, been to me as a lure 
,jout of all that the natural mind takes plea- 








wings of a swallow. This arouses the hungry|here is the touchstone; and in applying it to|sure in, even its lawful gratifications; and I 


ehatterings of a brood of young, eager to re-| myself this moment, I almost start with fear|feel myself weak and 
ceive the coming food which the parent brings.|at what it enjoins. I do not want to make|spect. But if out of t 


Ina cavity in the old stone wall, immediately 
above the door that opens from our piazza 
into the dining-room, a pair of wrens have 


sees in every re- 
is mental destitution 
these things too constant themes. I had no|and poverty, anything may arise to the glory 
idea of touching upon them when I com-|of God, I am well content, nay, thankful to 
menced writing ; assured as I am nothing|bear it. Have endeavored to make this little 


wilt their.nest, and from the frequent visits| good can result from the formal repetition of|record under fresh feelings of liberty in it, 


made to it during the day, there must be a 
up of children there always asking for 
fod. The father of the family spends much 
of his time sitting on the shrubbery and lower 
branches of the neighboring trees, pouring 
out his sweet, but lively and ringing song— 
occasionally he drops into the house to see 
that all is going on well. The mother slips 
quietly out, flies obliquely to a low bush on 
the lawn, chirps a few quiet notes, and then 
hunts about for more food. The sparrows, 
and robins, and brown thrushes, flit around 
our dwelling. An old cherry tree, half dead, 
by the fence which separates us from the field 
in front, furnishes attractions to the beautiful 
woodpecker, with red head and black wings, 
which excited so much interest in Wilson, the 
ornithologist, when he landed in this country 
from his native Scotland. The pewee often 
sits on its lower branches, and with a sudden 
swoop seizes a fly or moth, and returns to its 
perch to swallow its prey. As we notice the 
multitude of insects consumed by the tribes 
of birds, and reflect upon the rapid increase 
of which insects are capable when not re- 
strained by their natural enemies, we do not 
wonder that such nuisances as the hanging 
worms have been of latter years, should be 
found in our large cities, when the proper 
balance which nature effects when unmolest- 
ad, is disturbed by the artificial condition in 
Which our parks and trees are placed. The 
msects are free to increase, but those birds 
which naturally feed on them, are prevented 
y their shyness, or by the want of suitable 
ing places, from coming in sufficient 
tumbers to furnish the requisite check. 

For “ The Friend.” 
Wlections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
tal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 

(Continued from page 387.) 
From the correspondence : 


unfelt truths. I wish sometimes to be made|and even a drawing towards it. A recur- 
more acutely sensible of my own unworthi-|rence to it from time to time does not convict 
ness, and to know also what influences me in|me of setting down words foolishly.” 
bringing such themes into notice. We must| “12th mo. * * ‘Time is short.’ Can this 
have a standard within ourselves to which to|truth be too impressively brought home. 
bring our conduct, and if sought unto daily,|‘ Death is certain ;’ and there is no returning 
with spirits subjected to its power, I have no|to make up for misspent time. And when we 
doubt the ‘daily certainty’ of a consistent|remember the import of the solemn injunc- 
walk, dear I. Penington — of, as neces-|tion ‘Such as a man soweth, such shall he 
sary, may be attained. It was pleasant tojreap,’ it awfully behooves us all to be on the 
meet you, though for a short interval. Oh! jalert; to watch well the passing moments; 
that we may more and more press after that|and to endeavor so to account them (oh! that 
which unites us, whether separate or together, |we may do it) as to find our day’s work keep- 
and which proves itself by its fruits,—thejing pace with the day, and that through 
abiding unity of the one Spirit.” mercy, a well grounded hope be experienced, 
“Should your Quarterly Meeting prove ‘a/of finding the door of mercy open to receive 
feast of fat things,’ some of us may wish we|us when the conflicts and sufferings of our day 
had been there. What need there is for indi-'of probation are over. The certainty and 
vidual examination, and a seeking to know|awfulness of the unseen world, it seems to me, 
why our meetings are so dry, formal, and|increases with me every day of my life. Oh ; 
lifeless. Ezra Comfort queried of us at our|when we consider it, how do all the sufferings 
late Quarter,‘Why our meetings at the|and requirings of the present life sink into 
present day were so unlike those in the be-|insignificance, and nothing arises as of conse- 
inning of the Society, when the influence of|quence. but the importance of doing our 


ruth was so general and so operative, the 
floor was often wet with tears.’ He assured 
us the power was the same now as then, and 
would be manifested if rightly sought after. 
Well, there is a cause for mourning; and 
cause also to be building against ‘our own 
houses,’ lest the enemy make a complete 
prey.” 

She resumes the Diary :— 

No date. “See life of W. Dewsbury, Fami- 
ly Library, vol. 2nd, pp 227, 228, wherein he 
speaks of absolute regeneration, saying: 
‘Through the righteous law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus, I was, and am made free 
from the law of sin and death.’ There is 
‘daily certainty.’ And he makes this decla- 
ration: ‘That God alone is the teacher of his 
people.’ The reading of such faith and cer- 
tainty, through the renewed mercy of an 


“9th mo, 12th. * * Changeis the law we are| adorable God, has, I believe, a little tended to 


subject to, and we may no doubt derive much|renew my confidence, and in the midst of; 


nefit from it, if we accept it rightly. It}much discouragement both from within and 
may show us that earth possesses nothing of|from without, in relation to my own childlike 
2 enduring character; and that we have|movements in the work of the ministry, that ; iy sa ' 
wthing firmly to rest upon, or place our|in His own time, which I earnestly long to | faithfulness, unqualified, undiminished faith- 
tions upon with confidence, until we ob-| wait for, my way will be open to move in it|fulness; and woe must betide the daring spirit 


tain that which is everlastingly enduring, and| according to His putting forth, notwithstand-|that places his own will in 
Which receives no blight from the passage of|ing there may 
We seem ‘and holding 


,or what it separates from us. 


be much, too much shrinking 
ack on the part of the creature. 


work in the day-time, as unto the Lord and 
not unto man.” 

To one younger than herself in whom she 
felt much interested, she writes :—“* * The 
little we can do for the Lord’s cause, we ought 
to do promptly and cheerfully ; and I believe 
it is a very great attainment to be willing to 
do this little, and leave the result to Him. 
The child’s state is mercifully given even in 
infancy of years and religious experience, and 
there is strength sometimes in remembering 
the injunction of the Apostle: ‘ Let no man 
despise thy youth.’ I will just say, I believe 
at seasons my spirit has received a little vigor 
by thy readiness: but let us both know and 
sink deep into it, all is from the Lord.” 

“1st mo. 19th, 1844. * * * Well, let us en- 
deavor to rally to the standard, and come 
what will come, only seek to ‘follow the 
Lamb, whithersoever Heleadeth. It must be 
through sacrifice and suffering ; but it is bet- 
ter to suffer here than to suffer eternally ; and 
if the Lord is but on our side, what does it 
matter how we are regarded. The call is to 


oo to that 
of the Great Supreme. ‘Let others do as 
they may,’ &c. ‘What is that to thee,’ dc. 





Let us seek then only to eye our Head, and 
let what will follow, maintain strictly our 
allegiance, remembering He not only ‘ put- 
teth forth his own,’ but ‘ goeth before them.’ 
Suffer the word of encouragement, my dear 

Thou hast often animated my droop- 
ing, sinking faith ; and there is no doubt with 
me, that these little helps are often as the 
‘cup of cold water’ alluded to by our blessed 
Lord, that should not go unrewarded. My 
warmest sympathies hover over your little 
household, and however sequestered it may 
sometimes seem, if its inmates are faithful, a 
better Presence than that of any mortal one, 
will not only visit, but abide there. My 
nearest love attends thee and thine.” 

(To be continued.) 


———___+s_— 


For “The Friend.” 
The People of California. 

Already, it is stated by careful observers, 
the inhabitants of the regions bordering on 
the Pacific begin to exhibit well marked 

hysical and mental peculiarities. Charles 

oring Brace, in his book called “The New 
West; or California in 1867-1868,” says, as 
quoted by the Nation, “ Here picked men, in 
the flush of life from most European races, 


teaming and farming. They have had the 
best food, plenty of both fruit and meat; and 
(on the coast) the best climate which the 
Anglo-Saxon has ever enjoyed; equable, sun- 
ny, cool, and invigorating. In the interior 
they have had a dry, mountain, Asiatic cli- 
mate, with great extremes to struggle with, 
but which has not yet produced its natural 
effect on the physique, as the people so con- 
stantly emigrate to the coast. 

The effect of all these combined causes on 
the physical type of California is, that it is 
especially the land of handsome men. One 
sees great numbers of fine, manly profiles, 
with full ruddy cheeks and tall vigorous forms. 
The spare, dry, nervous type of the Eastern 
American is not common. City residents, of 
course, are always inferior physically to the 
rural population; but even the San Francis- 
cans begin to have an English look. I am 
constantly meeting young, ruddy round-faced 
business men, whom I mistake for English- 
men, but who are Yankee-born. On the 
Sierras, especially at Virginia City, there 
seems no doubt that the rarefied atmosphere 
has expanded the chests of the people, even 
in these few years. The children in the coun- 
try, and from the wealthier classes of the city, 
seem more ruddy, healthy looking, and pret- 
tier than ours in the East. Among the work- 
ing people of San Francisco they are as pale, 
peaked, and nervous, with brains as much 
overworked as in our cities. It is said that 
babes do not suffer from teething as do ours, 
and mothers do not dread ‘the second sum- 
mer’ as at home. 

The young girls of the city show a great 
deal of beauty, and such rich bloom of com- 

lexion as we seldom see in the Atlantic 
order. 

The coast physique will, no doubt, be 
merely the American type improved. The 
inhabitant of the Sierras and the central river- 
bottoms, will ultimately become more Asiatic 
or Arab-like in type—darker, sparer, and, on 
the whole, with less muscular vigor—for the 
common diet of the plains will more and more 


have gathered. They have mainly occupied 
themselves with vigorous pursuits, such as 
mining, or with out-door occupations, such as 
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be the delicious fruits and vegetables of that|}stars and other systems to which it pe 


ing. The south of California will tend toward 
an Italian or Moorish type, under the ener- 
vating influence of climate and a bountiful 
fruit diet. A ‘southern’ aspect is already 
very perceptible even in the pure Anglo- 


could last out that time—the pulsations ofthe 
ether are transmitted along the tremendoug 
line which separates the two stars. Yet dy. 
ring all that time—if we are to accept the 
opinion of those who hold that our earth ig 


Saxons of Los Angeles and its neighbor-|the only inhabited world—the onward rugh. 


hood.” 


Selected. 
WAITING FOR CHRIST. 
Unchangeable, Almighty Lord, 
The true and merciful and just, 
Be mindful of thy gracious word, 
Wherein thou causest me to trust. 


My weary eyes look out in vain, 

And long thy saving health to see ; 
But known to thee is all my pain, 

When wilt thou come and comfort me? 


Prisoner of hope, to thee I turn; 
Thee my stronghold, and only stay ; 
Hardened in grief, I ever mourn: 
Why do thy chariot-wheels delay ? 


But shall thy creature ask thee why ? 
No; I retract the eager prayer ; 
Lord, as thou wilt, and not as I; 
I cannot choose: thou canst not err. 


To thee, the only wise and true, 
See then at last I all resign; 

Make me in Christ a creature new, 
The manner and the time be thine. 


Only preserve my soul from sin, 
Nor let me faint for want of thee; 
I'll wait ’till thou appear within, 
And plant thy heaven of love in me. 
Wesley. 


—————-e——————_ 
Selected. 
GOD’S THOUGHTS NOT OUR THOUGHTS. 

God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts ; we look on 
Dreading to climb some mountain far away, 
Counting the sharp stones on its tedious way, 
He cares for our small troubles, day by day 

Smoothing them down. 


We keep our patience for our greater cares, 
And murmur unrepenting o’er the less, 
Thinking to show our strength in our distress, 
His patience with our hourly fretfulness 

Still gently bears. 


God’s ways are not as our ways; we lay down 

Schemes for His glory, temples for our King, 

Wherein tribes yet unborn may worship Him ; 

Meanwhile, upon some humble, secret thing 
He sets His crown. 


We travel far to find Him, seeking still, 

Often in weariness, to reach His shrine, 

Ready our choicest treasures to resign ! 

He, in our daily homes, lays down the line, 
“ Do here my will.” 


There, in the lowly valley, walking on, 
Some common duty all we have to do, 
His “ higher thoughts” of love make all things new; 
His “ higher way” we tread, yea, leading to 
God’s holy throne. 
J. E. A. Brown. 


Magnitude of the Sidereal System.—It has 
been calculated, says a writer in St Paul’s, 
that some of the stars seen with Lord Rosse’s 
telescope, shine from such an enormous dis- 
tance, that light takes upwards of 50,000 
years in travelling to us from them. Now 
consider for a moment, the flight of a light-ray 


our system to another as far off on the oppo- 
site side. For 100,000 years the light speeds 
onward, each second sweeping over nearly 
200,000 miles; past stars a systems it 
rushes on, but far away on every hand are 


| 
region ; and a fruit or vegetable eating race is|not near. During 3,000 generations of mon 
never so vigorous or energetic as a meat-eat-|tal men—if one can conceive that our rags 


ing light never approaches a single spot where 
sentient beings are to be found, save one 
globe, around which it could circle ¢ 
times in one of the seconds which make 
the vast period of its flight.— Public Opinion, 


For “The Friend” 
A Leaf for Tender Plants. 

Passing through the busy street, my atten. 
tion was arrested by a pale, sickly-looki 
little girl, sitting upon a step leading tog 
court. I stopped beside the child and soon 
found she was lame, and had been carried by 
her mother and placed upon a cushion out 
side for fresh air. She had hip disease, and 
was ofttimes a great sufferer. Her gentle, 
sweet spirit, interested me much; she had 
never learned to read, but was much pleased 
to receive a little paper with pictures and 
reading, which I handed to her on leaving. 
Not long after I again went that way. I look 
ed for the little invalid, it being eventide,I 
ascended the steps and knocked at the door, 
The mother opened it, and I was ushered into 
the neat apartment where the family, consist 
ing of mother and five children were partak 
ing of their evening meal. The lame child, 
upon her little pallet, helplessly lay in one 
corner, the babe in the cradle, while the 
mother and her three boys were seated at the 
table: a slice of bread and bow! of tea, with 
molasses, served their evening meal. I turned 
to the helpless one and queried how she did. 
A sweet smile lighted up her pale face, and 
she lovingly said, “I am waiting for the 
angel to take me home to God.” Yes, said 
her mother, Mary daily asks if this is the 
day the Saviour will send the angel forher— 
and patiently suffers and waits—she don't 
seem to think she is to stay with us—but 
sings the little Hymn, 

“T want to be an angel, 
And with the angels stand.” 

I left; and as I walked to my comfortable 
home where a plentiful supper awaited me, I 
looked back to that room, where that patient 
mother sat with her helpless charge, appear 
ing thankful for the spare meal spread before 
them. 

Again I went that way. The “angel” had 
been, and the little sufferer’s daily prayer was 
answered, She had gone to Him who said, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” H. E. W. 


A New People discovered in Africa.—In the 
southwestern portion of Africa is a tract about 
three hundred miles in breadth from north to 
south, and between four hundred and five 
hundred in length from east to west, laid 
down on the maps as Herero Land or Damara 


Land. It extends from the Cunene river, 00 


from a star at this distance on one side of|the north, to the Walfisch bay, on the south, 


and from the coast to Lake Ngami, in the im 
terior. Very few Europeans have visited it, 
three elephant hunters only, between 1857 
and 1864: Anderson whose works on “ Lake 


Ngami,” &c., are so well known, Green and 
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gmats. Anderson was so much pleased with 
country that he purchased a large tract 

ofland there and raised some thousands of 

gattle. He died there in the early part of the 
nt year. 

There are two races inhabiting the coun- 

the Bechuanas, who occupy some kraals 
or villages in the central and northern part, 
bat who are in a dependent conditon, and the 
Ovas, of several tribes—Ovambo, Ovarkeries, 
Qvambautieru, Ovamguari, Ovakuenama, 
Ovambuere, &c.—a red race, with long hair, 
curly, but never woolly, regular features and 
fne forms. These are the ruling race, and 
exhibit a high degree of intelligence, and 
many characteristics which indicate their 
Asiatic origin. They are governed by a king, 
Tjikongo, of the Ovambo race, who resides at 
Ondonga. He is assisted in the government 
by a council, without whose consent he can- 
not execute any measure. 

Each tribe has its prince and its territory, 
and the princes are subject to the king and 
council, by whom, for any offence against 
the laws, they may be deposed or put to 
death. Each principality is divided into dis- 
tricts governed by chiefs, who are amenable 
to the princes, but have an appeal to the king 
and council. Their roads are excellent, and 
each has an inspector, whose business it is to 
see that every person coming into the king- 
dom is stopped and entertained until his name 
and purpose can be forwarded to the king, 
and permission obtained for him to travel 
through the country. In the case of explor- 
ers and hunters there is usually little difticul- 
ty; but traders are required to procure some 
responsible citizen of the country to be their 
gtarantee that they shall deal honorably and 
Py all the debts they contract. 

he religion of the country is, in many re- 
spects, so much like that of the Parsees as to 
induce the belief that the Ovas belong to that 
race, or have been under its tuition. They 
are not idolators, but believe in a Supreme 
Being, the Creator; who is omnipresent, om- 
nipotent, and omniscient, and whose symbols 
are the sun and the fire, and to these they 
pay homage as his representatives, but offer 
no sacrifices to them. They keep the sacred 
fire constantly burning, and the princes, who 
are also priests, intrust to their daughters, and 
sometimes to their wives, the duty of super- 
intending these sacred fires. The Ovas also 
believe in the existence of a very powerful 
evil spirit, who is not, however, omniscient 
hor Omnipresent; and to his interference 
they attribute their misfortunes and accidents, 
but they offer no sacrifices to him. They 
are said to be an honest, industrious and 
temperate people, far more regardful of their 
word and more observant of good morals 
than most of the African nations.— Observer. 

Sain Selected. 

“We should feel it to be our duty, when 
favored with health, and strength of body, to 
be diligent in the attendance of our religious 
meetings. No temporal business, nor pros- 
pect of worldly advantage, should furnish an 
excuse for declining the attendance of our 
Meetings in the middle of the week, but 
leaving all our domestic concerns, which ought 
always to be kept as servants, we should be 
diligent in the discharge of the solemn obli- 
gation of publicly worshipping Almighty God, 
and when assembled in a right manner, how 
farnest we shall be, that we may be favored 


to get within the temple, to the place of|his claws, when the elephant, who had also 
spiritual feeding, where the soul can pour out|been sleeping, rose up at the growl, and see- 
its wants into the bosom of an Almighty|ing the situation at a glance, rushed forward, 
friend and deliverer, even the Minister of the| before another keeper who had just entered 
Sanctuary, which the Lord hath pitched and|the door, could come to the rescue, and with 
not man.” a violent blow of her trunk made the tiger 
» lit lait fhe animal is said to be very docile, obey 

An African Elephant. ing readily every direction if understood, and 

A late Detroit paper gives an account of a/when it sometimes mistakes through ignor- 
young African elephant recently on exhibi-|ance, appears to feel keenly the reproof which 
tion in that city, some portions of which may/may be administered. As this is her third 
interest our juvenile readers. This variety season of exhibition, the man must be sharp 
of elephant has not in modern times been re-| who can impose on her a worthless gift. 
duced to the service of man, and African} Recently a paltry fellow gave her a stick of 
hunters and travellers always speak of it as @/candy which had been soaked in tobacco 
fierce and dangerous animal. We know, how-|jyice. Seeming not to notice the trick, Annie 
ever, that the Carthagenians had elephants/waited a little, and when the man supposed 


trained for the purposes of war, and employed 
numbers of them in their great military opera- 
tions ; and it is evident from the incidents re- 
lated of the individual in question, that it has 
all the intelligence and docility which are so 
remarkable in the elephants of India. 

It is known by the name of Annie, and was 
captured in the interior of Africa when about 
two yearsold. After a few weeks training it 
was started for the coast, a distance of eight 
hundred miles, carrying as burden two large 
hyenas that rode in baskets slung over its 
back. At the time of its capture it weighed 
about 1100 pounds, and the tusks had not 
made their appearance. It is now five years 
old, has increased seven hundred pounds in 
weight, and six inches in height, and has 
tusks about six inches long. When conveyed 
from Africa to New York, Annie sold for 
$8000, and was considered an object of great 
interest, both from the smallness of its size 
and from being the first African elephant 
brought to this country. 

The following incidents are quite character- 
istic of the intelligence of elephants and their 
attachment to those who have the care of 
them. Last winter, when in Philadelphia, 
the man under whose care and training Annie 
then was, had been drinking freely, and got 
into a difficulty with a policeman, who was 
bent on arresting him. The trainer fled to 
the place in which the elephant was kept, and 
getting behind it, refused to submit to arrest. 
The policeman boldly advanced to bring him 
out, when the elephant thrust him aside with 
her trunk. This was repeated several times, 
the trainer encouraging the elephant, when 
the policeman gave an angry blow with his 
baton and sought to push by. Blowing her 
shrill trumpet, the elephant caught him 
around the waist, and giving him a strong 
whirl, threw him into a barrel of oats some 
thirty feet away. As he had no instructions 
to arrest elephants, and could not arrest the 
man alone, he concluded not to press matters 
further. 

At another time last summer, during a hot 
night, her keeper lay down beside his charge 
on a bale of hay, and soon fell asleep. Near 
him was the cage of the Bengal tiger, a fierce 
and treacherous animal. By lying down the 
beast could get his paws at full length under 
the bars, and in the morning of that very day 
he had thus given his unsuspecting keeper a 
stroke with his claws severely lacerating the 
man’s cheek. Being restless in his sleep, the 
trainer rolled down and got so near the cage 
that the tiger reached out and caught his 
clothes. Witha = snarl he was straight- 
ening back for a pull, to get the flesh under 


the incident forgotten, she took up a large 
os of liver lying near the cage of lions, and 

urled the mass full against the offender’s 
breast, knocking him down, and altogether 
spoiling the bosom of his white shirt, and his 
ideas of superior smartness. 

Christians might avoid much trouble and 
inconvenience, if they would only believe what 
they profess—that God is able to make them 
happy without any thing else. They imagine 
if such a dear friend were to die, or such and 
such blessings to be removed, they should be 
miserable; whereas God can make them a 
thousand times happier without them. To 
mention my own case, God has been depriv- 
ing me of one blessing after another, but, as 
one was removed, he has come in and filled 
up its place; and now, when I am a cripple, 
and not able to move, I am happier than ever 
I was in my life before, or ever expected to 
be; and if I had believed this twenty years 
ago, I might have been spared much anxiety. 
If God had told me some time ago He was 
about to make me as happy as I could be in 
this world, and then had told me that He 
should begin by crippling me in all my limbs, 
and removing me from all my usual sources 
of enjoyment ; I should have thought it a very 
strange mode of accomplishing his purpose. 
And yet, how is his wisdom manifest even in 
this! For if you should see a man shut up in 
a close room, idolizing a set of lamps, and re- 
joicing in their light, and you wished to make 
him truly happy, you would begin by blow- 
ing out all his lamps, and then throwing open 
the shutters to let in the light of Heaven.— 
E. Payson. 


Grindstones, 

The sandstone formation overlying the coal 
beds of England furnishes the grindstones of 
that country, the principal quarries being 
located at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and at Wick- 
ersley, near Sheffield. . 

These quarries are worked by hand, and 
all the grindstones are made with mallet and 
chisel, and have been imported into this coun- 
try for over one hundred years. 

The griudstones from the provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, are also from the 
overlying sandstone formations of the coal 
idistrlote bordering on the Bay of Fundy, and 
extending across the Province to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. These immense deposits con- 
tain a great variety of grits, known as the 
Nova Scotia grindstones. These quarries are 
generally worked by the French people known 
as “ Acadians,” from the name they gave this 
country, “ Acadia,” and are the descendants 
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of the “ Huguenots,” who were driven out of From the “ American Naturalist.” | fastened to its throat, and can be moved about 


France by religious persecution. -Fishes. in any direction. i 
They a -w Tadesteloes and simple- . oe - een s The animal breathes by means of gill, 
minded people, and the females retain to this} It was during my first visit to Brazil, that/ which are attached to the front of the 
day the style of dress brought over from |°"° day, while busily engaged in examining |jnside the cloak and look like the ruffles of g 
France by their ancestors. a reef at a little town on the coast called|shirt bosom. By means of these gills the air 
The tides of the Bay of Fundy rise and fall|@¥arapary, my eye fell on an object in a shal-| contained in the water is breathed, and ¢ 
from 60 to 70 feet every twelve hours, and low tide-pool, packed away in the crevice of|answer the same —- for the cuttle. 
these people avail themselves of this power to the reef, which excited my curiosity. I could|that our lungs do for us. 
work the quarries, which extend from a high |S¢¢ 2othing but a pair of very bright eyes;} In order to swim, the animal swells out the 
bluff on the mainland, down to low water|but, concluding that the eyes had an owner, |cloak in front so that the water flows in be 
mark in the bay. I determined very rashly to secure him. tween it and the body. Then it closes the 
At low water a huge mass of stone is had been handling corals and seemed to have} cloak tightly about the neck so that the on 
loosened from its bed, and a heavy chain is forgotten that all the inhabitants of the sea)way the water can get out is through the 
passed under it and over a large boat, which |? not harmless. I put my hand downvery|siphon. Then it contracts very forelbly its 
is placed alongside. As the tide rises, the quietly so as not to ruffle the water, when,| coat, which, it must be remembered, is a part 
stone, attached to the bottom of the boat is|8¥ddenly, to my surprise, it was seized with|of the animal, and the water is driven out in 
floated into a sand cove at high water, and|® Pressure far too ardent to be agreeable, and|g jet from the siphon under the throat, and 
made into grindstones after the tide recedes. |! was held fast. I tugged hard to get away,|the body is propelled in the opposite diree. 
This work is done with mallet and chisel, the but this uncivil individual, whoever he was,|tion ; that is, backward like a rocket through 
rough parts being first chopped off with a evidently had as strong a hold on the rocks the water. This siphon is flexible like a wa. 
heavy axe. Machinery has been recently in-|®8 be had on my hand, and was not easily to|ter-hose, and can be bent so as to direct the 
troduced, and the smail grindstones are now |b persuaded to let go of either. At last,|stream not only forward, but sidewise and 
turned in a lathe by steam power. The sand- however, he became convinced that he must|backward, so that the animal can move in 
stone deposits of this country which are made choose between us, and so let go his hold upon | almost any direction, or turn somersets 
into grindstones, are found along the shores the rocks, and I found clinging to my right| with perfect ease, and so rapidly do some 
of Lake Erie, and extend for a considerable |#nq, by his long arms, a large octopod cut- 


cuttle-fishes swim that they are able to make 
distance east and west of Cleveland, and in-|le-fish, and I begun to suspect that I had|jong leaps out of the water. Usually, how. 
land as far as Marietta, on the Ohio. They 


caught a Tartar. His long arms wereleyer, the animal swims backward, with its 
are also found on the shores of Lake Huron,|Wound around my hand, and these arms,|iong arms trailing behind. Our common 
above Detroit. by the way, were covered with rows of suck-| cyttle-fish of this coast has, in addition to its 
These deposits are of a different character|¢Ts, Somewhat like those with which boys|eight arms, two long slender tentacles which 
from the foreign stone, and do not seem to be|!ift stones, and escape from them was almost|may be withdrawn into the body. The tail 
the overlying strata of coal formations, but impossible. I knew that this fellow’s sucking} ig pointed, and furnished with a fin on each 
appear to be a later formation, as the quar-|Propensities were not his worst ones, for these | side. 
ries look as though this part of Ohio had once|Uttle-fishes are furnished with sharp jaws,| The Octopods, to which the Brazilian cut 
been the bottom of the lake, the sand of which |9"4 they know how to use them too, so I|tle-fish belongs, have round purse-like bo 
had become solid, and been up-heaved by |#ttempted to get rid of him. But the rascal,|dies, and eight arms united at the base 
some convulsion of nature. Nearly all the|‘isengaging one slimy arm, wound it about| with a web, and they swim by opening ait 
Ohio grindstones are made by machinery |™Y left hand also, and I was a helpless shutting their arms like an umbrella ; in this 
driven by steam power. prisoner. In vain I struggled to free myself,| mode of swimming they resemble the jelly: 
The blocks of stone being loosened’ from|—bé only clasped me the tighter. In vain I | fishes, 
the quarry bed, are roughly hewed out, with |Shouted to my companion,—he had wandered) The paper Nautilus is nothing in the world 
a square hole in the centre. This is placed out of hearing. I was momentarily expecting|but a female cuttle-fish that builds a shell, 
on a heavy square iron shaft furnished with|® be bitten, when the “dicho” suddenly/There was a very pretty story told of her 
a 9-inch collar, against which the stone is changed his mind. I was never able to dis-|habits, by Aristotle, the old Greek naturalist, 
securely fastened by means of another collar|¢°Ver Whether he was smitten with remorse| which every one believed until quite lately. 
keyed against the side of the stone. The and retired with amiable intentions, or|He said that she rode on the top of the waves, 
shaft and stone being driven by steam power, whether he only yielded to the force of cir-|seated in her boat-like shell, and spreading 
two men on opposite sides of the stone turn |CUmstances. At any rate he suddenly relin-|her broad arms to the winds for sails. But 
it off perfectly true, by means of soft iron quished his hold upon my hands and dropped unfortunately the story has no foundation in 
bars about 6 feet long, and 2 by } inch thick, to the sand. Then raising himself on his long|fact. She either crawls about on the bottom 
which are drawn out to a thin point, which limsy arms, he stalked away towards the/of the sea, or swims quite like any other 
is curved upward. This was formerly a very |W#ter, making such a comical figure, that in|cuttle-fish, shell foremost, only ae 
unhealthy occupation owing to the shaft dust |§P!% of my fright I indulged in a hearty|coming to the surface. Strangely enougl 
being inhaled by the workmen, but this diffi- laugh. He looked like a huge and a very|she holds the two broad hand-like extremi- 
culty is now obviated by means of blowers|tipsy spider, staggering away on his exceed-|ties of her arms against her body, and it is 
which drive it away.—Sci. American. ing long legs. the inside of these arms that secrete the pa 
he cuttle-fish belongs to the Mollusks, a/per-like shell, which is only a sort of cradle 
branch of the animal kingdom distinguished |for her eggs. Not so with the pearly Nauti- 
for its members being built on the plan of a|jus, which is furnished with a beautiful, coiled 


sac, and to which Mr. Hyatt has applied the|up, pearly shell, formed on the outside of the 
appropriate name of Saccata. Thecuttle-fishes| animal. ‘This shell is divided into numerous 


are distinguished from all the other Mollusks,|chambers, and the animal living in the outer 
such as snails, clams, &c., by having a large|one builds a partition across the back part of 
head, a pair of large eyes, and a mouth fur-|it as the shell grows. 
nished with a pair of jaws, around which are Cuttle-fishes are sometimes used for food 
arranged in a circle, eight or ten arms fur- by the Brazilians, and different species may 
nished with suckers. be seen in the markets, where one frequently 
In the common cuttle-fish or squid of our|finds them still alive. Sometimes, as he 
coast, the body, which is long and narrow, is| stoops to examine one, its body is suddenly 
wrapped in a muscular cloak or mantle, like| suffused with a deep pinkish glow. Before 
a bag fitting tightly to the back but loose in|he has time to recover from his surprise this 
front. It is closed up to the neck, where it|color fades, and a beautiful blue takes its 
is open like a loosely fitting overcoat, button-| place as rapidly as a blush sometimes suffuses 
ed up to the throat. Attached to its throat,/, delicate cheek. The blue, perhaps, is suc- 
by the middle, is a short tube open at both ceeded by a green, and then the whole body 
ends. This tube, or siphon as it is called, is|phecomes pink again, One can hardly con 



































































Selected. 

George Fox bore testimony in open court 
that the Holy Scriptures were given forth 
by the Spirit of God, which all people must 
come to in themselves, in order to experience 
fellowship with the Father and the Son and 
with one another, and without which Spirit 
they could not savingly understand the Scrip- 
tures. This exasperated the priests, and one 
of them said, that the Spirit and letter 
were inseparable. To which George replied, 
then every one that hath the letter, hath the 
Spirit, and they might buy the Spirit with the 
letter of the Scriptures. This discovery of 
the error of his opponents induced Judge 
Fell and Colonel West to reprove them, 
observing that, according to their position 
they might carry the Spirit in their pockets, 
as they did the Scriptures. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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give anything more beautiful than this rapid 
ps of colors, which is produced by the suc- 
cessive distension of sets of little sacks con- 
taining fluids of different colors, which are 
dtuated under the skin. ; 

The cuttle-fish is also furnished with a bag 
containing an inky fluid, which, when the 
animal is attacked or pursued, it ejects into 
the water, thus completely blinding its adver- 

and ae covering its retreat. It 
is from this fluid that the color sepia is made. 
Beside carrying an ink-bottle, some species of 
cattle-fish are provided with a long, delicate, 
horny pen, which forms a sort of stiffener to 
the back. In some species the pen is hard, 
thick and broad, and the cuttle-fish bone of 
commerce is a pen of this kind. The species 
found in our waters is very small, and not at 
all dangerous, being barely large enough to 
draw blood from the hand ; but in the tropi- 
eal seas they are very large, powerful and 
dangerous. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Dealing with Offenders. 

Our late beloved friend Hannah Gibbons, 
after a visit to some who had violated the 
discipline, thus records her feelings in her in- 
teresting and instructive diary: 

“Oh! the weightiness of dealing with of- 


- fenders in the spirit of meekness and wisdom, 


attended with desires that it may not become 
slight matter to any so engaged.” 

hat this is the desire of all who are rightly 
called into this field of labor there is no doubt, 
and many we hope, up and down among us, 
feel it to be one of the most weighty services 
that any can be called upon to perform. The 
following letter from James Emlen to a young 
man, will show the care and tenderness he 
felt in dealing with those who had violated 
our testimony. 


“ West Chester, 3d mo. 6th, 1861. 
“To , Washington City. 

“We were appointed by our Monthly Meet- 
ing‘to communicate with thee on the occasion 
of thy having joined the navy, which thou 
art no doubt aware is a violation of our chris- 
tian testimony against war. Our religious 
Society has always borne testimony to the 
_— nature of the gospel dispensation, 

m aconviction that war, offensive or defen- 
sive, is opposed to the teachings of our Sa- 
viour, who commanded his followers to ‘resist 
not evil, love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you, that ye a 
your father which is in Heaven.’ In engag- 
ing in warlike services it appears to us that 
We oppose ourselves to the direct injunctions 
ofour Saviour, whose advent was announced 
by the angelic song of ‘Glory to God in the 
highest and on earth peace, good will to men.’ 
In this situation how can we ask of Him to 

sus when we feel that we are doing vio- 
lence to His express commands, and how can 
we be engaged in a business on which we 
tannot ask a divine blessing. The uncertainty 


iprivate house. 


tions that present themselves in seriously 
looking at this subject, we feel at a loss to 


Selected. 
After an attack of sicknoss, feeling his mind 


understand how any one believing in his|livingly opened, and, no doubt, humbled be- 
future agcountability, and desirous so to live|fore the Lord, John Woolman says: “TI sent 
here as to obtain, through the mercy of our|for a neighbor, who, at my request wrote as 


Redeemer, a state of happiness hereafter, can 
engage and continue in such a service. We 
believe the Lord is ever ready to make a way 
for those who endeavor faithfully to follow 
and serve him even in the face of their ene- 
mies. We would affectionately recommend 
thee in seasons of retirement, and especially 
in the wakeful hours of the night, to cast 
thy mind over the latter periods of thy life, 
and see whether the privations, humiliations, 
and mental sufferings thou hast past through 
have not been greater than any thou would 
be likely to suffer by bearing the cross, and 
walking in the path of self-denial. Hast thou 
not indeed experienced that the way of the 
transgressor is hard? It should be remem- 
bered, also, that the sufferings we entail upon 
ourselves by a wrong course of life, do not 
end here, but after death [is] the judgment, 
whereas those that attach to a life of true 
piety are only transient, and they who suffer 
in this path are sustained by the conscious- 
ness of divine favour and the blessed hope of 
eternal life; they are assured that these tribu- 
lations which are but for a moment (compara- 
tively) ‘work out for them a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory.’ 

“Thou hast had the opportunity amongst 
thy own near connexions of seeing the life 
and example of some who have lived well and 
died bapy ; and thou hast scen the end of 
others who have missed their way and pur- 
sued vicious and irregular courses. It is a 
mark of wisdom in youth to be willing to pro- 
fit by the experience and example of those 
who have preceded them, and we are told 
upon high authority that, ‘there is more joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than 
over ninety and nine just men that need no 
repentance.’ We would tenderly recommend 
these things to thy serious consideration, and 
remain thy 

Well wishing friends.” 

How very desirable it is that all who are 
called upon to treat with offenders, should 
endeavour to get into the meek, humble, and 
yet faithful spirit which so eminently marked 
the character of this dear friend, and is so 
manifest in the above letter. 

W. }. TF. 


The Boy Critic and Repetitions.—Old Father 
Bushnell, of Vermont, used to say, that the 


be the children of} best criticism he ever received on his preach- 


ing was from a little boy, who sat at his feet, 
as he was preaching in a crowded room, at a 
As he was going on very 
earnestly, the little fellow spoke out: “ You 
said that afore.” I fancy that an honest 
critic would find in those sermons an hour 
long a good many such sentences “said afore” 
in the same discourse. 


Keep to justice and truth in all your deal- 
ings, and to the form of sound words in the 


of life is often made manifest in every situa-' power of the Lord, and in equity, in yea and 
lion, but when we look at the great loss of|nay, in all your dealings, that your lives and| character of the clerical office. Ifborn of priests 
life occasioned by war, the misery and degra-'conversation may be in Heaven, above the|or deacons they will in future have the status 
tion entailed upon many of its victims, the earth, that they may preach to all that you/of “ personal nobility” (i. ¢., the social position 
awfulness of being removed from this state have to deal with. So may you be as a city|of gentry), while those of parents who are 
of existence in an unprepared state, or of| set on a hill, that cannot be hid, and as lights/lower in the hierarchy are now placed on an 
g the agent of depriving a fellow being of in the world, that God may in all things be| equality with the upper grade of the mercan- 


in this state, and many other considera- 


glorified.— George Fox. 


follows: The place of prayer is a precious 
habitation ; for I now saw the prayers of the 
saints were precious incense; and a trumpet 
was given me, that I might sound forth this 
language that the children might hear it, and 
be invited to gather to this precious habita- 
tion, where the prayers of the saints, as pre- 
cious incense, arise up before the throne of 
God and the Lamb. I saw this habitation to 
be safe, to be inwardly quiet, when there are 

reat stirrings and commotions in the world. 

rayer, at this day in pure resignation, is a 
precious place ; the trumpet is sounded, the 
call goes forth to the church, that she gather 
to the place of pure inward prayer, and her 
habitation is safe.” 

—ipithe 

Church Reform in Russia.—The autocratic 
government of Russia has published with calm 
dignity an ukase, by which the hereditary 
Levitical character of the Russo-Greek priest- 
hood, numbering nearly 700,000, with their 
families, is forever abolished! In any other 
country such a sweeping measure would have 
constituted either a revolution or a coup d'etat. 
In Russia it is prepared in silence, unexpect- 
edly published with the imperial signature, 
and passes almost unobserved amid the other 
great reforms of the present reign. 

Of all the journals in Russia, the Moscow 
Gazette has alone spoken of the ukase in a 
tone befitting its solemnity and importance. 
It says: 

It was about the time of Peter the Great 
thatthe priestly character first, became heredi- 
tary in Russia, and formed a caste among the 
lower classes of the population. This saved 
it from becoming a theocracy, while it lowered 
the social dignity of the church. Deprived 
partly of civil rights, this levitical caste in- 
creased in numbers and in poverty, until it be- 
came the chief care of the bishops to devise 
the means of feeding the clerical proletariat, 
which, to some extent, stood toward them in 
the same relation as the serfs once did to 
their lords. 

The church became simply a means of pro- 
— for the wants of those who were here- 
ditarily attached to her service. Its temples 
at last came to form part of the dowry of 
‘‘ maidens of the priestly class.” I may here 
mention that no priest could get a living until 
he had married. Indeed, he could rarely get 
a parish except through marriage with a 
lady possessing a reversionary interest in some 
living, or educated at one of the schools for 
poor daughters of the clergy, who were thus 
worked off the charity list. Another great 
evil of this arrangement was that it prevented 
the recruitment of the clergy from among the 
better educated classes. 

Seldom says the Moscow Gazette, has any 
great reform so carefully avoided the infringe- 
ment of justice in respect to vested interests. 
The children of the clergy lose none of their 
rights with the abolition of the hereditary 


tile class. They are to continue to have the 
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THE FRIEND. 
benefit of the charitable and educational |On the 4th, a letter was sent to him from Constantino- 
establishments hitherto maintained for the |P!¢, which, after recounting the subjects of complaint, 
davey concludes with an intimation that in case no satisfac- 
clergy. s s tory explanations are given, the Porte will withdraw 

Another important feature in the new ukase | the privileges of the firman of 1841. On the*7th a pro- 

is the better provision which it makes for the | posal was made in the Council to demand Ismail Pacha, 
maintenance of the priesthood. Their poverty | the Viceroy, to repair to Constantinople and report on 
has been principally due to the excessive num- his proceedings in Germany, France and England. The 
ber both of parishes and priests, the former representatives of the Foreign Powers bave urged the 
er | paris , P ’ . Porte to a course of conciliation and moderation, and 
having been created for the latter. There 18 tO | have advised Ismail Pacha to disavow all intentions of 
be a new distribution of cures, on the basis of | producing a rupture with the Sultan. It was hoped he 
population, facility of communication between | would go to Constantinople and remove all unpleasant 

villages, the moral condition of parishioners, feelings before the opening of the Suez canal. : 
&c. Each parish will be served only by an The British House of Commons has passed the bill 
c. a pi : ea 7% , guaranteeing a loan of £300,000 to enable the Canadian 
“jneumbent” and “psalmist, ; the office Of Dominion to purchase the territory and extinguish the 
deacon being abolished except in the capitals |rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company. A complete gov- 
and in cathedrals, where a greater number eee for the Hudson’s Bay territory will soon be 

ail oh er : : ormed. 
priests — om be eae = th —— At an early hour in the morning of the sixth inst., 
office can in uture 6 NCIC UNCer 6 age 6 during the session of the houses of Parliament, great 
thirty.— North American. excitement was occasioned by a loud explosion in the 
building. On search being made a tin case was found 
which had contained powder. Not much damage was 
done, and no arrests were made. The Irish Bishops 
have resolved that a general synod, in which the laity 
as well as the clergy shall be represented, shall assem- 
ble at an early day. They bave also decided to con- 
a vene the proviacial synods, to consider local changes 
necessary to be made in the church. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. The ocean of Waterford have passed a vote of 

Foreign—The French Empress Eugenie, is expected |thanks to Gladstone for the successful passage of the. 
to make a visit to Constantinople next month. Prepara- | Church bill. 
tions are being made there for her reception. The situation of Cuban affairs has not materially 

Among the clauses of the senatus consultum is one |changed. According to letters received at Washington, 
providing that,on the demand of five members, the |from Cuban sources, the cause of the insurgents is be- 
Senate may resolve itself into a secret committee. The|coming more hopeful, and they expect soon to assume 
relations of the Senate and Corps Legislatif with the/the offensive. The Captain-General has authorized the 
Emperor, and with one another, will hereafter be regu- | Spanish bank to issue a second loan, and has pledged 
lated by Imperial decree. The Journal des debats|the proceeds of confiscated estates for its redemption. 
thinks the reforms now proposed will not disappointthe} On the 7th inst., snow fell in Canada a few miles from 
hopes raised by the emperor’s message to the Corps | Montreal. 

Legislatif. The emperor is apparently about toassume} London 8th mo. 9th.—Consols, 92]. U. S. 5-203, 83}. 
the character of a constitutional sovereign under favor-| Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 12jd.; Orleans, 13d. a 
able circumstances. It is reported that he will soon|133d. Sales of the day 12,800 bales. White wheat, 
issue a manifesto, announcing, as a last act of personal} 11s. 1d.; red western, 10s. per 100 Ibs. 

government, the reduction of certain taxes, and the ex- Unitep States.— The Customs Revenue.—The follow- 
tension of the educational system. ing were the receipts, at the principal ports, for the 

The Carlist insurrection in Spain has been suppressed {week ending Seventh mo. 31st. Boston, $392,881 ; 
and some of the leaders of the movement executed. In{New York, $2,329,000; Philadelphia, $162,669; Bualti- 
consequence of the participation of some of the Romish | more, $362,720; New Orleans, $99,829 ; San Francisco, 
priests in the attempted rising of the Carlists, the gov- | $429,520—total $3,776,609. 
ernment has promulgated a decree ordering the bishops| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 370. Of cholera 
to issue circulars to the clergy of their respective dio- |infantum, 76; old age, 13. On the evening of the 4th 
ceses, recommending obedience to the laws, and threat- |inst., a fire broke out in the large warehouse on Front 
ening to withdraw the power to preach and hear con- {and Lombard streets, occupied as a bonded warehouse. 
fessions from all who are hostile to their requirements. |The lower rooms were filled with sugar and the upper 
The Captain-General of Madrid has addressed a letter | with whiskey, of which article 25,000 to 30,000 barrels 
to Regent Serrano and General Prim, in which he urges|were stored in them. The destruction of the building 
the imperative necessity of the immediate choice of a/and its contents was almost total, involving a loss of 
king for the Spanish monarchy. The letter was read |from four to five millions of dollars. The warehouse 
in the Council of Ministers, and created a profound im-| was strongly built, and was called fire-proof. The cost 
pression. The Cortes will meet on Tenth mo. Ist, and jof its erection in cheap times was $500,000. 
probably elect a king. The Neutrality Laws.—The U. States Marshal at New 

A terrible explosion occurred on the 2d inst. in a coal| York, acting on a general commission to preserve the 
mine near Dresden, by which a great number of men |neutrality of the United States, has seized eight gun- 
lost their lives. The next day 321 dead bodies were|boats built by order of the Spanish government. At 
removed from the mine. The preliminary surveys for a| Greenpoint, L. I., and Mystic, similar seizures have been 
sbip-canal through Schleswig Holstein, to connect the |made. Representations were made to the Marshal that 
Baltic and North seas, have been completed. It is|these vessels were intended to violate the neutrality 
thought the Prussian government will undertake the |laws, and that guns would be placed on each vessel be- 
work. fore leaving for their destination. 

During the discussion of the war estimates in the| The Indian Bureau has information that the Kiowas, 
Austrian legislature, Baron Von Béust said, it was haz- |Camanches, and Arapahoes, in the southwest, are doing 
ardous to promise to maintain peace any considerable | well on their reservations, with prospects of improve- 
length of time, but expressed the opinion that if no war/ment. Some members of the special commission are 
occurred during the next four years, the preservation of |now among them. 
the peace of Europe for a long period was certain. In Tennessee.—T he election in this State bas been carried 
the session of the Hungarian delegation, held on the 7th | by the conservative in opposition to the Radical Repub- 
inst., Crezy, on the part of the government, presented |licans. Nearly the same issues were made as in Vir- 
an analysis of its foreign policy, and declared it was |ginia, and with similar results. The Democrats gener- 
dictated by the desire to preserve and develop the in-|ally supported the conservative nominations; the 
terests of peace and liberty, and to maintain good rela-|colored vote was divided between the two parties. 
tions with the east and west. The Hungarian delega-|Both claim to be in favor of the fifteenth amendment, 
tion adopted all the items in the budget of the Minister |and the reconstruction policy of Congress. 
of Foreign Affairs. This is considered an indication of |‘ The Atlantic Cable—-The companies controlling this 
confidence in the policy of Von Beust. line have reduced the charges for messages between 

The Portuguese Chambers have adopted a resolution |any part of Great Britain and Ireland and New York, 
authorizing the government to grant concessions toto thirty shillings, or seven dollars and a half (gold) for 
companies desiring to lay submarine cables to or from|ten words, and seventy-five cents for each extra word. 
the shores of Portugal. Press messages at half these rates. 

Some of the late proceedings of the Viceroy of Egypt| The Markets, $c.—The following were the quotations 
bave led to a difficulty with the government of Turkey.|/on the 9th inst. Mew York.— American gold, 1353. 
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U. S. sixes, 1881, 125; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 122: gm. 
10-40 5 per cents, 115. Superfine State floar, 
$6.50; extra State, $6.90 a $7.25; shipping Ohio, 

a $6.90; St. Louis flour, $7 a $11; southern, $6.75 
$12. 
$1.63 a $1.69; amber State, $1.70 a $1.75; white Calj. 
fornia, $1.80; white Kentucky, $1.85. 
oats, 79 cts.; Jersey, 70 a 73 cts.; southern, 74 a 76 ety 
Yellow corn, $1.18; western mixed $1.13 a $1.17; wi 
$1.18 a $1.21. Carolina rice, 8}. a 9} cts. Cubas 


cotton, 33} cts. 
extra, $5.50 a $5.75; north west extra, $6.25 a $7.62: 


family and fancy, $8.25 a $10. Red wheat, $145, 
$1.58; white, $1.59 a $1.80. Western rye, $1.25, Yq. 


yard numbered 1820 head. Choice sold at 94 cts.; fair 






















No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.75; No. 
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11} a 13§ cts.; refined, 15f a 16 cts. Middling uplands 
Philadelphia.—Cotton, 33} a 
uplands and Orleans. Superfine flour, $5 a $5.59. 







low corn, $1.18 a $1.20. Old oats, 68 a 74 cts,; new, 
62 cts. The receipts of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove. 







to good, 8}. a 9 cts.; prime, 7 a 8 cts., and common, 4} 4 
7 cts. perlb. gross. About 10,000 sheep sold at 5}a 
cts. per Ib. gross, and 4,000 hogs at $14 a $14.50 per 
100 lbs. net. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.43; No, 
2, $1.40 a $1.41. No. 2 corn, 94 cts. Oats, 56 cts,; 
new, 53 cts. No. 2 rye, 99 cts. Barley, $1.30. 

18$ a 19 cts. St. Louis.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.14; 
red fall, $1.22 a $1.40; choice, $1.45 a $1.55; white, 
$1.45 a $1.60. New oats, 43 a 45 cts.; old, 63 a 65cts, 
Rye, 85 a 87 cts. Cincinnatii—Red wheat, $1.30 a. 
$1.35 ; white, $1.50 a $1.55. Corn, 88 a 90 cts. 

55 a 58 cts. Baltimore.—Red wheat, $1.55 a $1.65, 
White corn, $1.08; yellow, $1.11. Oats, 60 a 61 cts, 
San Francisco.—Choice shipping wheat, $1.75; ordioary, 
$1.55 per 100 Ibs. Legal tenders, 734. 

















RECEIPTS. 


Received from Susannah Marriott, N. Y., $2, vol. 43; 
from Ruth A. Hallock, N. Y., $2.50, vol. 42 ; from Elisha 
Hollingsworth, Agt., O., $2, vol. 43, and for Richard 
Penrose, William Masters, David Masters, and J 
King, $2 each, vol. 43; from Hannah Leeds, N. J., 
vol. 43 ; from William Blackburn, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from 
Nathan M. Blackburn, $2, vol. 43; from Richard B, 
Fawcett, O., per M. M. Morlan, Agt., $2, vol 43. 














For Freedmen in Distress.—Received from Greenwich, 
N. J., $10; from Cooper’s Point, N.J., $15; froma 
Friend in this city, $15, and another $10. 















WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Wioter Session of the School will commence on 
the first of Eleventh month. Parents and others intend- 
ing to send children as pupils, will please make 
application to Aaron Suanpiess, Superintendent, ( 
dress Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.) ; or to Eowo 
Suarpcess, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, 

It is requested that all applications for admissions be 
made before the Ist of the Ninth month, in accordance 
with the regulations on this subject. Soon after 
date applicants from other Yearly Meetings will bé 
mitted so far as there may be room for them. 




















WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Teacher is wanted for the Girls’ Ist Mathematical 
Department, to enter upon her duties at the beginning 
of the Winter Session. 

Application may be made to 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 
Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 South Fifth St. 
Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St. 



















BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 

Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting the 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

Application may be made to 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, Co., Pa 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 





















FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPBTA) 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. WorTaim@ 
ton, M.D. . 
Application for the Admission of Patients “a 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Canter, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Streeh 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. — 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, _ 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


































